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THEOLOGY IN THE LIFE OF CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM 


By 
WILHELM PAUCK 


(Address delivered at installation service of Dr. William Robinson and Professor 
James Blair Miller, School of Religion, February 5, 1952.) 


I 


N observer of the American church scene of today can hardly 
fail to note that theology is not in the center of the concern of 
Protestant people. The laity of the churches is unmoved by 

theological questions and also the ministers do not appear to find it 
necessary to practice a theological orientation in their work. 

To be sure, many laymen are preoccupied with the question of the 
meaning of the Christian faith. They inquire eagerly how the tenets 
of the Christian gospel can be validated over against the secularist 
opinions and attitudes that determine the every-day life of Americans. 
They therefore long for instruction in the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity. But they are unwilling to think about religion in a dis- 
ciplined way and are therefore unable really to deepen their understand- 
ing of the Christian gospel. 

The ministers cannot but be aware of the fact that today Christian 
truth goes nowhere unchallenged, indeed, that Christianity is actively 
being opposed by the rival “secular faiths” of scientism, humanism, 
nationalism, socialism, and even the democratic faith. They therefore 
know that without an examination of the implications of the Christian 
gospel (and such an examination is theological) its relevance to the 
human situation of our times cannot be demonstrated. But, neverthe- 
less, they do not exhibit a theological responsibility in their professional 
work. The method and substance of their sermons lead one to suspect 
that they do not care to think theologically and that they are not in- 
terested to find theological criteria of truth. Their ministerial activities 
do not appear to be guided by an awareness of the specific nature of 
Christianity and by such criteria of thought and action as are derived 
from a theological analysis of the distinctive character of the Christian 
gospel. 

American Protestantism thus impresses one as being fundament- 
ally untheological. This impression is also supported by the fact that 
theological education, i. e., the education which divinity students receive 
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in theological seminaries, is actually not “theological” in the strict sense 
of this word. Most seminaries and divinity schools interpret their 
function to be that of training institutes for the ministry and for other 
professional work of Christian leadership. As such they endeavor to 
introduce their students to an understanding of the particular traditions 
of the denominations to which they happen to belong. Their major ef- 
fort is directed toward a practically effective professional training for 
the ministry. The theological bases of the ministry are generally as- 
sumed and taken for granted and rarely specifically examined. Con- 
sequently the theological disciplines of Biblical exegesis, historical the- 
ology, philosophical and systematic theology, do not loom as large in 
“theological education’”’ as they should. Instead of being considered 
basic they are regarded as ancillary to practical theology. They are not 
used in order to furnish the criteria by reference to which the training 
in practical church work is to be judged and directed but are made sub- 
servient to the needs of ecclesiastical or denominational practices. This 
condition of theological education corresponds to the situation that 
actually prevails in the church. The proof of this can be found in the 
fact that those few theological schools which endeavor to educate their 
students primarily in Biblical, historical, and constructive theology 
actually do not exercise a distinctively different theological influence 
upon the ministry and the churches than do those which emphasize train- 
ing in the several skills of church leadership. What happens is that as 
soon as such graduates in theology enter the profession of the ministry 
they cease to make critical or constructive use of the Biblical, historical 
and theological ideas or criteria in the understanding of which they 
were trained. There are very few ministers who in their active careers 
maintain that competence in distinctly theological studies which they 
possessed at the time when they graduated from theological seminaries. 
This is not primarily their conscious fault but the effect of the character 
of the churches upon them. For the churches of American Protestant- 
ism do not encourage a “learned ministry.” For this reason the minis- 
ters do not understand themselves as theologians. 

Now, to be sure, American Protestantism has produced theological 
leaders; but only few of them have been as influential as those of 
Europe. The representative theologians who are now active in con- 
temporary American Protestantism are making contributions to the in- 
terpretation of the Christian faith which are as important as those of 
theological thinkers of other lands—but the significant fact is that 
their work, though it goes by no means unrecognized and unappreciated, 
does not really shape the life and thought of the churches. Consider, 
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for example, the theological stature of Reinhold Niebuhr. He is every- 
where recognized as one of the most representative of the contemporary 
theologians. American and non-American Christians regard him as 
one of the foremost, if not the foremost interpreter of the Christian gos- 
pel whom American Protestantism of today has produced. He receives 
a large hearing all over America. Big audiences come to hear his ser- 
mons and public lectures. His books are widely read. But how in- 
fluential is he actually? How profoundly have his theological ideas 
shaped and affected the spirit of American Protestantism? What re- 
sponsibility for theological thought has he stimulated in the minds of 
the many hearers and readers who have turned to him during the last 
twenty years? It is difficult to answer these questions positively and 
this very difficulty is symptomatic of the character of American Pro- 
testantism. Its life does not move in theological channels. 

If this analysis is correct, it raises two fundamental questions: 
(1). Is it a weakness of American Protestantism that it does not 
cultivate theological concerns? (2). Why is it that theology does not 
determine the life of the American churches in a decisive way? 


II 


In answer to the first question it must be stated first of all that 
the neglect of theological responsibility by the American Protestant 
churches is unjustifiable. For theology is an instrument that must be 
used in order to preserve the distinctiveness of the Christian gospel in 
differentiation from other religions and religious philosophies of life 
and in order to interpret the truth of the Christian faith in its relation 
to the various realms and dimensions of human experience. Theology 
should therefore never be neglected by the churches. 

However, it is not necessary to attribute such a significance to 
theology that it is placed in the center of the Christian life. Faith and 
theology are not identical. Theology is a servant of faith, not its mas- 
ter. Theology can deepen and strengthen faith; it can endow it with 
a sense of relevance by rendering it aware of its special nature and by 
relating it to the whole of life in its individual, social and cosmic di- 
mensions—but, in the end, it is faith which determines the scope of 
theology. This is why too exclusive a preoccupation with theology is 
beset with dangers. The protest against theology in the name of a liv- 
ing faith which has been voiced again and again in the history of Chris- 
tianity was seldom inappropriate, when religion was identified with 
assent to doctrines. 

It is in this perspective that the fact must be seen that in certain 
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periods and phases of its history, the church has not been determined 
by theology and that there have been many forms of Christianity 
which were not shaped decisively by theology. Roman Catholicism, for 
example, does not attribute primary importance to theology although 
it has produced significant theological schools and movements in all 
periods of its history. It is a sacramental-hierarchical institution, a 
cultic and priestly church. Membership in it has always been practiced 
without special reference to theological responsibility or competence. 
Indeed, the Roman Catholic Christian is encouraged to “believe impli- 
citly,” i. e., to rely on the priestly authority of the church for an exlicit 
definition of the faith. Moreover, it has often been noted that the 
classical Roman Catholic theologians, the scholastics, did not find it 
necessary to formulate a doctrine of the church even though priestly 
orders, sacraments, and churchly disciplines were the foremost features 
of medieval Christianity. An ecclesiology, i. e., a specific theological 
doctrine of the church, was developed by the Roman Catholic theolo- 
gians only in response to the Protestant criticisms of the form and 
authority of the papal church. Today Roman Catholic ecclesiasticism 
is therefore much more conscious of itself and also more rigid and 
vigorous, although the Roman Catholic layman still takes for granted 
the identification of the Christian religion with a hierarchical sacra- 
mentalism without finding it necessary to cultivate a theological aware- 
ness of what he is doing. 

In a similar way, Anglicanism has always tended to attribute only 
secondary importance to theology. The Book of Common Prayer is 
the source of its peculiar Christian life and not the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Participation in the cult is the chief requirement of Christianity, not 
the adherence to the creed. Theological discipline is therefore not re- 
quired by Anglicans. Indeed their church allows them wide latitude 
in all theological matters. 

Among the Methodists, of whom we shall have more to say pres- 
ently, a similar attitude prevails. They are primarily concerned to de- 
velop among their members a personal commitment to the gospel and 
to the life of moral perfection which they see implied in it. They re- 
gard Christianity as a social movement which through its organization 
endeavors to bring about a Christian transformation of the whole of 
human life. They are not hostile to theology and all it represents 
but they relegate theological responsibility to a minor place in the life 
of both the church and the individual Christian. 

When we note that American Protestantism is on the whole char- 
acterized by an absence of theology, we, therefore, do not need to see 
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in this fact anything unusual or unique. Nevertheless, we must ask 
whether Protestantism does not require the discipline of theological 
work in order to actualize that understanding of the Christian gospel 
which differentiates it from Roman Catholicism. The answer to this 
question is plain: Theology must be in the very heart of Protestant 
Christianity—not, as we have already explained, in the sense that the- 
ology is primary to faith itself but in the sense that the Christian faith 
as the Protestant understands it must express itself by means of the- 
ology. If this characterization is true, the untheological character of 
American Protestantism must be considered as a defect. 

Protestantism cannot afford to neglect theology because the Bible 
and personal faith are the sources of its life. This statement may seem 
surprising in view of the fact that theology has often been severely cri- 
ticized by Protestants (and particularly those who are represented by 
several large American denominations) precisely in the name of a free 
(i. e., doctrinally unbound) Bible and of a free (i. e., dogmatically 
unbound) faith. This criticism is valid only in so far as it is directed 
against the tendency (which to be sure, has manifested itself in ortho- 
dox creedalism and in dogmatic authoritarianism) to set a limit for the 
spiritual vitality of the Christian faith by means of theological circum- 
scriptions. But it is not valid if it is based on the assumption that the 
Bible and personal faith are in themselves spiritually sufficient. For 
both are in need of a theological implementations if they are to be 
understood as the sources of a living Christianity. To be sure, it has 
been affirmed again and again by Protestants since the days of the 
Reformers, that the Bible is its own interpreter (sui ipsius interpres). 
But this means that the meaning of the Christian message («#pvyue), 
which the Biblical writers proclaim, must not be interpreted by refer- 
ence to norms which are foreign to the Bible itself, as it is the case in 
Roman Catholicism. There can be no doubt that as the objective 
source of the Christian religion the Bible requires interpretation. The 
foremost Protestant means of such an interpretation is the sermon. 
Its purpose is to render the Biblical meaning relevant to the needs and 
conditions of men in given times and places. Protestantism is a Biblical 
religion and as such a preaching religion ; it is therefore also a theologi- 
cal religion. For the relationships between the Bible and the sermon 
must be made subject to theological scrutiny and the connection between 
the sermon and the situatioa of those to whom it is addressed must lead 
to theological inquiry. Without a concern for the question how the 
Bible is to be interpreted in the sermon, no preacher can exercise his 
function as the “minister of the Word” and this concern is actualized 
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in theology. Without a consideration of the question how the sermon 
must meet the expectancy of the listening congregation in order to be 
relevant to concrete human situations, the minister cannot preach ef- 
fectively ; and such a consideration leads to theology. In the latter case, 
theology is apologetic in character: It must show how the Christian 
gospel answers the existential questions which arise from the conditions 
in which men find themselves. In the former case, theology is keryg- 
matic in character: it must show in detail what the dimensions of the 
gospel are to which the men of the Bible bear witness. 

We come to similar conclusions about the inevitability of theology 
when we consider the implications of personal faith. Protestants have 
learned from the Reformers to understand the gospel as a message that 
must be heard, to consider the word of God as not really spoken unless 
it is received by conscientious and responsive listening, to regard ~.e 
revelation of God in Christ as completed only if it discloses salvation to 
individual believers. Faith is realized therefore only in the personal 
commitment of the believer to God. It is a personal experience by 
which God becomes fis God, Jesus his Christ or Savior, the Biblical 
word of salvation a word spoken to him and heard by him and responded 
to by him in the secrecy of his own conscience. Such a faith is not real 
unless it leads to understanding and issues in action; and both such 
understanding and such action are theological in character. For faith 
is not completed in understanding unless the believer is consciously 
aware of what is implied for his life in the divine light in which he now 
sees himself; and this is a theological awareness. Moreover, faith is 
not actualized unless the believer is motivated to act in accordance with 
what has been disclosed to him concerning the ultimate fountain of life; 
and the consciousness of this motivation is theological. 

This analysis of the Protestant conception of Christianity makes 
it appear that not only every preacher but also everyone who listens to 
a sermon must perform a theological task. This is indeed the case. No 
one who comes under the sway of the Christian gospel, be he a minister 
or a layman, can entirely avoid the theological task. It must be per- 
formed in individual decision and thought. This explains why there is 
inevitably such a great variety of theologies. 

But because each individual Christian must know himself to be a 
member of the church, the body of Christ, the preaching of the gospel 
and faith in it are never merely the concern of the individuals but also 
that of the fellowship of believers. Moreover, because the Bible con- 
fronts all believers (regardless of the variety of the situations in which 
they stand) with the one gospel of the one God who has revealed him- 
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self in the one Christ, the manifold responses to the Bible in preaching 
and believing become united in relation to the one ground from which 
they are derived and toward which they are directed. This explains 
why there is inevitably in theology such a great tendency toward unity, 
all-inclusiveness and ecumenicity. 

This tension between the individual variety and the inclusive cath- 
olicity of the theological apprehension of the Christian gospel is the 
source of the dynamic character of theological work. In Roman 
Catholicism, an attempt is made to ignore the reality of this tension: 
individuality, differentiation, historical variety and relativity are not 
permitted to be stressed and the theme of theology is only what semper, 
ubique, et ab omnibus creditum est. But this purpose can actually be 
realized only by means of the arbitrary absolutization of relative histori- 
cal interpretations of the Christian faith (as it is exemplified in modern 
Roman Catholicism by the prohibition of any other theological system 
but that of Thomas Aquinas) and by means of the arbitrary concentra- 
tion of the exercise of theological responsibility and authority in the 
pope (as it is exemplified in the dogma of papal infallibility with respect 
to all affairs of faith and morals). Wherever Protestantism has been 
faithful to its genius, the tension has been given free play and expres- 
sion. Throughout the history of Protestantism, ever new efforts have 
been made so to understand the Bible that its message would speak for 
itself unencumbered by human limitations. Furthermore, though 
creeds and other sanctions of orthodoxy have often been used to stifle 
individual theological initiative and to undo the effects of historical 
differences upon the theological interpretations of the gospel, no 
Protestant group, church or denomination has ever dared so to define 
its creeds, confessions and theological formulae as if they had an ab- 
solute authority in themselves. They have always been held subject to 
corrections by the authority of the Word of God alone. 

To be sure, in disregard of this common Protestant definition of 
authority, it has occurred again and again that Protestant churches or 
denominations have tried to establish absolute sanctions for an intoler- 
ant theological orthodoxy. Whenever this has happened, protests have 
been directed against such absolutistic and exclusivistic theological 
thought and the freedom of the Word of God and the sovereignty of 
the Holy Spirit speaking through conscience have been re-affirmed. 
The result then was either that the mechanistic, static theology was 
corrected or that in opposition to it and for the sake of a better theology 
secessions took place. It is in this connection that theology has often 
been condemned as the chief cause of the division of Christendom and 
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that the attempt has been made to eliminate theology from Christian 
life. But the criticism should be directed against a wrong (namely 
absolutistic and arbitrarily universalized) theology and not against 
theology as such. Moreover, the impossibility of avoiding theology al- 
together should be acknowledged, for, as we have seen, the Christian 
cannot rely on the Bible and on personal faith in the expectation to 
circumvent theological responsibility. The right use of the Bible and 
the full understanding of faith lead necessarily to a theological interpre- 
tation of their implication for thought and action; failure to develop 
this interpretation must result in an impoverishing stultification of the 
Christian religion. 

We must conclude then that the theological task is an integral part 
of the Christian religion as Protestantism understands it and that in so 
far as American Protestants do not apply themselves to this task, they 
weaken the spiritual substance of their churches. 


Ill 


We must now turn to the question why it is that theology does not 
occupy the place it deserves in the life of American Protestantism. The 
answer is not simple, for it cannot be given apart from a consideration 
of the rather complex nature of American Protestantism as seen in the 
light of its historical development. If some one should object to the 
formulation of the question by observing that it is impossible to speak 
of American Protestantism as if it were one single entity or movement 
and that therefore one cannot deal generally with the importance of 
theology in American Protestant life, he must be given the reply that 
though there are profound divisions and differences among American 
Protestants, they nevertheless have in common certain outstanding 
traits and precisely such as will illuminate the position of theology. 

I call attention to only three characteristics of American Protest- 
antism in order to show why it is on the whole not theologically minded. 

The chief difference between American Protestantism and Euro- 
pean Protestantism is that the American Protestant churches are pre- 
occupied with the task of evangelization in order to enlarge the member- 
ship of the churches, to reach the unchurched and to extend the influ- 
ence of Christianity more deeply into the light of American society. 
The European churches of today find themselves placed in communities 
where the majority of the people do not actively support organized 
Christendom although most of them may continue to maintain nominal 
church-membership in accordance with popular traditions shaped by 
the old established state or national churches. Nevertheless, they pre- 
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serve an outlook and a strategy that are determined by the situation 
which prevailed many years ago when they held a dominating position 
in public life. With few exceptions, they fail realistically to take into 
account the fact that the nominal profession of Christianity made by 
the majority of their members (who may even regularly pay their 
church taxes) is a fictitious Christianity. Trustworthy statistics con- 
cerning the influence of European Protestant churches show that only 
one out of ten persons actively and responsibly takes part in church life. 
Nevertheless the churches do not undertake that kind of evangelistic 
work which these conditions demand, probably because they have not 
yet learned how to cope with the fact that they have been losing and are 
continually losing that influence which they once were wont to exercise. 

The American Protestant churches, by contrast, have been evangel- 
istic from the beginning. Ina way, they have always known themselves 
to be a minority movement (a very powerful one, to be sure) in Ameri- 
can society. To this day, they are accustomed to report increases in 
church-membership instead of losses despite the fact that almost half 
of the population of the United States does not actively participate in 
the life and work of religious groups. It cannot be denied that the 
problems of paganism and secularism with which American Protestant- 
ism has had to deal from the beginning of its history, are today more 
acute and pressing than they have been in former times (and, in this 
respect, there exist many parallels between our situation and that of 
Europe), but, nevertheless, in this fact American Protestantism faces 
no new difficulty. The history of the American churches, particularly 
since the beginning of the so-called national period, has been marked by 
increasing efforts to gain converts to the Christian cause, to build 
churches and Christian institutions, to form new congregations of be- 
lievers, to win influence for the Christian way of life in public affairs. 
These activities have shaped the character of American Protestantism. 
Transcending the lines of denominational boundaries, the same spirit 
of religious enterprise determines the various ecclesiastical groups. Be- 
cause it has had to perform similar tasks, even the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States has developed certain traits (represented 
e. g. by localism, concern for home missions, aggressive propaganda, 
and publicity) which closely resemble those of Protestantism. In a 
word, the American churches have never ceased to be missionary in 
their outlook. Because, at all times, there have been new fields to con- 
quer, they have seldom stopped long enough to assess critically and 
constructively the measure of their achievements. European observers 
are wont to note the “‘activistic’’ and “dynamistic’’ nature of American 
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religion (and, by the way, they wrongly seek its origin in Calvinism 
instead of seeing it in that evangelistic drive which is so noticeable in 
all denominations from the Episcopalians to the Unitarians and from 
the Mormons to the Christian Scientists). What they intend to sug- 
gest when they apply these terms to American Protestantism is that 
they have found no creative and critical theological activity in it. And 
who would dare say that this judgment is wrong! 

It is a remarkable fact that the missionary enterprise does not en- 
gender theological creativity. With the possible exception of the early 
church whose theology was decisively shaped by the missianary spirit, 
no part of Christendom has produced major theological responsibility 
and creativeness in connection with evangelistic endeavors. This is 
strange because one should expect that precisely the encounter with 
other religious claims would cause the missionary to justify and expli- 
cate the grounds and reasons for his own faith by means of theological 
thinking. It seems that theology addresses itself to heretics, schis- 
matics, dissenters and non-conformists rather than to unbelievers, gen- 
tiles and pagans. It appears to be relevant to intra-Christian relations 
rather than to those between Christians and non-Christians. Howso- 
ever this may be, we must explain the largely untheological character of 
American Protestantism by reference to its preoccupation with evan- 
gelistic and missionary tasks. In this connection, we should not fail to 
observe that the most coherent indigenous theological movement which 
American Protestantism has produced in the course of its history is 
the “New England theology,” the work of the Congregationalists of 
the colonial era. It reflects the relative stability of the Puritan church- 
establishment. It is but represented by Jonathan Edwards who, to this 
day, towers over every other theological thinker who has arisen in 
American soil. 

The second feature of American Protestantism which must be spe- 
cially noted, if its tendency toward theological indefiniteness is to be 
explained, is the predomination of the non-creedal church-groups. 
These churches have found it possible to relate themselves most ef fec- 
tively to the missionary requirements of the American situation. They 
certainly have been more effective than the churches which represent 
the main-line creedal traditions of the older Protestantism of the Refor- 
mation. In order to preserve their historic witness and character, these 
latter denominations have found it necessary to hold to the creedal, litur- 
gical, and institutional traditions of their mother churches; they stay 
bound to the theological norms introduced to the New World from the 
Old by their founding fathers. This is especially true of the Lutherans 
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and the Reformed. As a result, these denominations tend to cultivate 
an archaic theology in which forms of orthodoxy and traditionalism are 
kept alive which in the Old World have long since been shattered by 
more recent religious and secular forces. The effect of this attitude 
upon American Protestantism at large is not very positive ; the theologi- 
cal interpretations of historic Protestantism kept alive in these churches 
are not of profound significance in the whole life of American Chris- 
tianity. The influence of this theological traditionalism remains con- 
fined to the internal forums of discussion in the denominations con- 
cerned with it. 

The American Episcopalians have kept in close touch with the 
Anglican church. They differ from the Lutherans and the Reformed 
in so far as they have opened themselves readily to the modern develop- 
ments of English theology. But the theological minds also of this de- 
nomination are strangely isolated in areas of peculiarly Anglican in- 
terests. American Episcopalian theologians have made hardly any de- 
cisive contribution to modern Protestant thought. 

The Presbyterians, though closely related to Scotland, have shown 
more independence from their origins. In so far as they are at all 
theologically conscious of their special traditions, they stress the con- 
tinuity with Calvinist orthodoxy on the basis of the Westminster Con- 
fession and Catechism. But just as some of their early American 
leaders let themselves be guided by the new American Calvinism of 
Jonathan Edwards and his successors rather than by the teaching of 
Scottish orthodoxy, modern Presbyterians keep their minds open to 
ideas and trends peculiar to American religious thought, thus permitting 
a gradual Americanization of Calvinist traditions. 

The most influential (and also the largest) denominations in the 
United States are the Methodists, Baptists, and the Disciples of Christ. 
Their predominance in American Protestantism is important for its 
character and outlook because they are non-creedal. To be sure, the 
Methodists do not belong to the denominational family of the Baptists 
and the Disciples. Nor are they as professedly non-creedal as the latter 
groups are. But no denomination has shaped the untheological charac- 
ter of American Protestantism as decisively as the Methodists have 
done. They were the outstanding missionaries on the frontier. By 
their hostility against Calvinism and by their emphasis upon practical 
rather than doctrinal Christianity they developed an outlook which was 
and has remained essentially untheological. The Christian discipline 
which they are concerned to develop does not rest on creedally or theo- 
logically definable criteria of truth. Methodist piety is marked by an 
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evangelical moralism which is nourished by the Bible and deepened by 
a remembrance of the classical Protestant teachings on justification 
and sanctification. The influence of these Pietist attitudes upon Amer- 
ican Protestantism has been tremendous, especially in so far as they 
have moulded a religious spirit that is unconcerned for the discipline of 
theological thought and seeks expression in preaching for conversion, 
in evangelism, and in practices of church fellowship designed to trans- 
form social life according to the tenets of an individualistic morality. 

Because of their rejection of all forms of creedalism, the Baptists 
and Disciples have exercised an influence upon American Christianity 
very similar to that of the Methodists. But by their insistence upon 
the autonomy of the local church, they have fostered an independentism 
which the Methodists have never permitted to develop in their churches. 
Moreover, their orientation to the normativeness of the New Testament 
Church has caused them to become more narrowly Biblicistic than the 
Methodists ever cared to be. Yet they too practice a moralistic evan- 
gelicalism with special emphasis upon personal Christian experience 
which is very similar to that of the Methodists, especially in so far as it 
is hostile to the intellectualism of theology. 

Methodists, Baptists and Disciples have become the chief repre- 
sentatives of an untheological Protestantism. The size and numerical 
influence of these denominations have made them determinative of the 
American Protestant mind. They have caused it to be pre-occupied 
with practical Christianity and have turned it away from the quest for 
a theological exposition and interpretation of the Christian religion. 

This analysis would be incomplete if no recognition were to be 
given to the fact that these non-creedal and largely anti-theological 
denominations have actually not been able to disregard doctrine entirely. 
Despite their hostility to theology, they have been forced to become 
engaged in discussions and debates about the norms and sanctions of 
their special Christian emphasis. The Baptist’s concern for religious 
freedom and for the autonomy of the local church; the Disciple’s yearn- 
ing for the realization of New Testament Christianity ; the Methodists’ 
preoccupation with the evidences of salvation have produced special 
theological propensities that have remained characteristic of the special 
outlook of these denominations. 

But the fact is that these basic apprehensions were not developed 
into theological doctrines and tested by critical theological thought. 
There was no pressing need to do this because the denominations hold- 
ing these special points of view could afford to be self-sufficient by 
keeping aloof from other Christian groups. Thus an awareness of the 
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differences in the tenets of the several denominations and a concern 
for an understanding of these differences did not produce a full theo- 
logical responsibility. To be sure, the history of American Protestant- 
ism in the 19th century is filled with stories of conflicts between Metho- 
dists and Presbyterians, Baptists and Disciples, Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians and so on, but the debates that attended them were of no 
lasting importance because American Protestantism learned to get 
settled in denominationalism. 

Here is the third factor under the impact of which American 
Protestantism has assumed its largely untheological ways. Denomina- 
tionalism is not only an ecclesiastical condition (made possible by the in- 
troduction of freedom of religion into the life of the new American 
nation) but it is also a state of mind. As such it is the peculiar relation 
of the members of an individual denomination to themselves and to 
other denominations. They preserve and cling to the special religious 
traditions of their own denomination (creeds if they have any liturgies, 
ordinances, polities, ethics, and moral codes) in a stubborn and self- 
satisfied way, as if no other forms of Christian faith and order ex- 
isted or had the right to exist—but (and this is the telling feature of de- 
nominationalism) they grant the members of other denominations the 
right to hold and practice the same judgment concerning the traditions 
and usages which they happen to cherish. Denominationalism is thus 
a curious combination of intoleranve and tolerance. On the one hand, 
it reflects the exclusiveness which was characteristic of the churches 
when, in the eras prior to the establishment of religious freedom, they 
had to conform to the requirement of religious uniformity ; on the other 
hand, it exhibits the freedom of religious profession which was made 
possible when the modern state assumed a neutral attitude toward the 
religious faith of its members or citizens. Under the auspices of de- 
nominationalism, each church group is enabled to act as if there were 
no other churches in existence, but in so doing it concedes to the other 
churches, which do actually exist as its neighbors and rivals, the right 
to practice the same kind of isolationism. In other words, this attitude 
engenders a relativistic neutrality of the denominations toward one an- 
other, a neutrality which makes it impossible for the members of any 
denominaion to consider seriously to question whether the diversity of 
churches is a necessary form of Christianity. It kills a serious concern 
for the truth of Christianity because it encourages neither self-criticism 
nor mutual criticism. In short, it stifles theological vitality and fos- 
ters theological lethargy. 
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It is now recognized in all Protestant churches that denomina- 
tionalism must be overcome. Indeed, no contemporary movement in 
Protestantism is so strong as that of church unity. All over the 
Protestant world people respond to the call for the unification of 
Christendom. During the last decades, much has been achieved in 
furthering cooperation among the churches. Local congregations of 
different denominations have learned how to work together; inter- 
denominational activities have been undertaken on all levels of church 
life, from the local to the international scene; reconciliations between 
separated bodies of individual church-families have been affected; 
several denominations have been or are actively engaged in exploring 
possible inter-church unions; the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America has been founded; the World Council of Churches 
has become a reality. 

One must not think that these movements will accomplish complete 
Protestant church unity in the foreseeable future. But it is already 
obvious that the divisiveness of Protestant Christianity is gradually be- 
ing overcome. The historical denominations will maintain themselves 
and remain independent units for a long time, but they will give up more 
and more of their isolationist exclusiveness. 

In this setting, the people of the churches must develop a theologi- 
cal responsibility. For the greater the demands of inter-church co- 
operation will be, the greater will be the necessity to inquire by what 
right the individual denominations can maintain their particular dif- 
ferences. Thus a theological investigation of the religious and Christian 
adequacy of specific church traditions will become inevitable. Further- 
more, as the several churches and denominations learn to cooperate with 
one another, they will be forced to ask themselves how they are related, 
individually and together, to the one Lord whom they profess to serve. 
But of such a concern, there will necessarily arise interdenominational 
theological work. This work will be pointed toward an ecumenical 
theology in the context of which the “theological” traditions of indi- 
vidual churches will have to be compared with one another in the light 
of the Gospel itself. 

All this means that as the interdenominationalism of the present 
grows in strength, American Protestants will find themselves compelled 
to turn from their untheological ways. They simply will have to learn 
how to use the tools of theology. And as they learn this, they will 
probably discover that by the exercise of theological responsibility they 
can deepen and enrich their Christian faith. 
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THE PROPHETIC CONCEPT OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 
By 
Toyvozo W. NAKARAI 


The following is the substance of the presidential address for the Mid-west Branch 
of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis delivered on April 4, 1952, at the 
Joint Session of the Middle West Branch of the American Oriental Society and the 
Mid-west Branch of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, held at the 
University of Kentucky. 

The manuscript has been revised and technical details have been deleted for the 
benefit of the average reader. Some foreign words are reproduced in the approximate 
accuracy in order to simplify the printing process. All Biblical references are to the 
Hebrew Bible. 


ZDQ, the basic consonants of the root for the Hebrew words ex- 
pressing the concept of righteousness, and its derivatives appear about 
150 times in the Latter Prophets, viz., major and minor prophets, and 
more than 500 times in the entire Bible. In about 40 cases ZDYQ or 
its variants are found in the Latter Prophets. There are other Hebrew 
words, besides ZDQ and its derivatives, which may be translated 
righteous, and these include the derivatives of ShPT, YShR, KWN, 
and KShR. Commonly MShPT is rendered justice or judgment, and 
ZDQH righteousness. But MShPT may never be used in the sense 
of righteousness, neither ZDQH in the sense of judgment, though it is 
occasionally translated justice. The close relation of ZDQH and 
MShPT is shown by the usage of the two words in such passages as 
Amos 5:24; Isaiah 9:6; 32:16; 56:1; Jeremiah 22:3, 15; 33:15; 
Ezekiel 18:5; 33:14, 16, etc.; but each of these two words has its own 
distinct entity as in Micah 7:9. Therefore they should be treated 
separately as is done by Baab in his Theology of the Old Testament 
(1), and when speaking of righteousness it is only proper to consider 
ZDQH primarily as does Eichrodt in his Theologie des Alten Testa- 
ments (2). Accordingly it is extremely misleading, to say the least, to 
claim with Burrows that “our words ‘justice’ and ‘righteousness’ are 
to a large extent merely variant translations of the same Hebrew word 
in the Old Testament and the same Greek word in the New Testament, 
though the Hebrew also has another word meaning ‘justice’ or ‘judg- 
ment’”’ (3). Even in the New Testament there is euthutés in Hebrews 
1 :8, in addition to the familiar dikaiosuné. 

The general limitation indicated in the title of this article is con- 
ditioned by the quantity of material in the Bible rather than by the 
peculiarity of the meaning of ZDQ and its derivatives in the Latter 
Prophets ; and even within this portion of the Bible ZDYQ will be con- 
sidered mainly in its relation to ZDQH. 
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A. Noun ZDQ. 


Like Egyptian me‘at and Akkadian méshdru the basic meaning of 
ZDQ may be levelness, straightness, or correctness. This is evident in 
its usage in Ezekiel 45:10 dealing with weights and measurements, but 
this is an exception in the Latter Prophets. In Isaiah 45 :8; 51:7, 8 and 
Zephaniah 2 :3 ZDQ may be regarded as the source of ZDQH. Related 
to this usage are messianic passages of Isaiah 42 :6 and 45:13. ZDQ 
also describes the restored city of Zion in Isaiah 1 :26, cp. Isaiah 52:1, 
and in Jeremiah 31:23 and 50:7. In Jeremiah 11:20 ZDQ modifies 
the act of God’s judgment, as the Egyptian phrase me‘a cherew, meant 
the divine judgment in the Middle Kingdom; and in Jeremiah 23 :6 
and 33:15 the messiah is called “YHWH, our-ZDQ.” Finally Ezekiel 
3:20 has ZDQ in the place of ZDQH which is found in Ezekiel 18 :24, 
although the emendation of the text to make these two verses alike is 
simple to those who know Hebrew. It should suffice here to say that 
ZDQ seems to be the active spring of ZDQH in the Latter Prophets, 
and that there may have been actually a god called ZDQ in Syria (4), 
though of course Ugaritic ZDQ ordinarily means rightness or righte- 
ousness as in Phoenician and Aramaic. 


B. Noun ZDQH. 


This feminine form of ZDQ has a usage somewhat like that in 
Ezekiel 45:10. ZDQH is God’s plummet in judging the sinners in 
Isaiah 28:17, the same Hebrew word in Joel 2:23 appears to signify a 
just measure and the right season, and the offerings of the Levites in 
Malachi 3:3 are modified by ZDQH which may have the sense of 
correctness according to the Mosaic law. But the general meaning of 
ZDQH in the Latter Prophets is quite different. God’s ZDQH mani- 
fests itself in the destruction of sinful Israel according to Isaiah 10:22, 
and in her restoration according to Zechariah 8:8. In fact ZDQH is 
that which upholds God in Isaiah 59:16. In Isaiah 5:16 God is sanc- 
tified in ZDQH, and it is his garment in Isaiah 59:17. The fact that 
ZDQH is paralleled to salvation in this passage, as in Isaiah 46:13, is 
well recognized. In Jeremiah 33:15 the messiah is called “sprout of 
righteousness” and he is to execute justice and do ZDQH. The same 
Hebrew word in Isaiah 60:17 also refers to the messianic righteous- 
ness, and describes the princes of the glorious new Zion. 

ZDQH of God is said to be revealed to those who keep MShPT 
and do ZDQH in Isaiah 56:1, and in Micah 7 :9 the divine ZDQH is to 
be seen by a sinner who has been judged by God. Another late passage, 
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Hosea 10:12, has an admonition directed against those who trust in 
their own way of life or in their own physical might, and it says that 
one should “sow” for ZDQH so that God might “rain” ZDQ. Man is 
warned in Jeremiah 9:23, 24 not to be boastful of his own wisdom or 
power, but of God’s ZDQH. Man may partake of this ZDQH, and so 
the deed of the ZDYQ is called ZDQH in Ezekiel 18:20 and 33:12. 
The significance of ZDQH to man is that even though he is a sinner, if 
he repents, he can live by his own ZDQH as is shown in Ezekiel 18 :22. 
On the other hand, if one turns away from ZDQH, it would result in 
his death according to Ezekiel 18:24, 26 and 33:18. Noah, Daniel, and 
Job are examples of persons who should save themselves in a catas- 
trophe sent by God, as shown in Ezekiel 14:14, 20. In Isaiah 48:18 
ZDQH appears with ShLM, which is usually translated peace, as in 
Isaiah 60:17 ; and in these passages the close relation of the two words 
is evident. So ZDQH is thought to be the “norm” of ShLM by Quell 
and Schrenk (5). However, it rather seems to be in fact that ZDQH 
leads to the attainment of ShLM though they can and do coexist, and 
that ZDQH can manifest itself without ShLM but ShLM always en- 
tails ZDQH. In Isaiah 61:10 ZDQH and salvation, which appear in 
Isaiah 59:17 for God’s garment and his helmet respectively, reappear 
to describe man’s garment and his robe. In another passage dealing 
with redemption, in Malachi 3:20, it is stated that those who revere 
God will have “the sun of ZDQH with healing in its wings.” 

ZDQH and ShLM are found once again in Isaiah 32:17, but un- 
like in other passages ZDQH has the definite article in this verse. Here 
the deed of the-ZDQH is equated to ShLM and the work of the-ZDQH 
to “the quietness and confidence forever.” It may be pointed out that 
ZDQH with the definite article appears only once more in the entire 
Bible, Daniel 9:7, in which the-ZDQH is the possession of God. 

Micah 6:5 and Isaiah 45 :24 have the plural of ZDQH, and the 
word refers to the deeds of God. ZDQWT, the plural form, is used 
adverbially in Isaiah 33:15 with reference to man who is spared in 
God’s judgment. The same plural expression with a slight variation 
describes the deeds of the ZDYQ in Ezekiel 3:20; 18:24 and 33:13. 
In Jeremiah 51:10 the fall of Babylon is expressed in terms of God’s 
vindication of the ZDQWT of the faithful. 


C. Adjective ZDYQ. 


The adjective derived from ZDQ modifies God in Isaiah 45:21, 
and in this passage he is the God of salvation. This application is also 
found in Zephaniah 3:5 and Jeremiah 12:1. In Isaiah 53 the messiah 
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is God’s servant according to verse 11, and the servant is to be satisfied 
by his own knowledge. This servant is ZDYQ, and he is to make many 
sinners righteous and bear the burden of their iniquities. Whether this 
servant is the single personal messiah or the personification of the 
remnant of Israel is a question which is irrelevant at this point. In the 
anonymous prophecy of Zechariah 9:9 the messiah is ZDYQ and he 
is the one who has saved himself. 

There have been many people known as ZDYQ in the Biblical his- 
tory of Israel and the post-Biblical history of Judaism. The righteous 
man, the ZDYQ, is contrasted to the wicked, the RSh*, in Isaiah 3:10, 
11; Habakkuk 1:4; Ezekiel 13:22; Malachi 3:18, etc. In Habakkuk 
2 :4, well known for the dictum of Rabbi Simlai and for the quotations 
in the New Testament, the ZDYQ is contrasted to the man who is 
puffed up. This puffed up person is said to be not straight, and the 
root YShR is a cognate of Akkadian eshéru, from which méshdru re- 
ferred to above was derived. Again the path of the-ZDYQ, with the 
definite article, is said to be straight in Isaiah 26:7; and in another 
late passage of Isaiah 29:21 those who turn away the ZDYQ from the 
court of justice with a thing of nought are condemned. To oppress the 
ZDYQ is sin as in Amos 5:12, and selling the ZDYQ for silver is the 
first of the transgressions for which the doom is proclaimed against 
Israel in Amos 2:6. In Habakkuk 2:4 the ZDYQ lives by his faith, 
but even the ZDYQ is tested by God according to Jeremiah 20:12. 
Still he is the man who reveres God and meditates upon his name, and 
such a man is to be spared in the day of judgment according to Malachi 
3:16-18. A fuller description of the ZDYQ is found in Ezekiel 18 :5-9. 
On the basis of this text the righteous man, who keeps MShPT and 
does ZDQH, may be said to be the person who maintains religious and 
moral purity, is honest and charitable, is not greedy but kind, and ob- 
serves God’s statutes and ordinances. 

ZDYQ appears twice with the definite article in Isaiah 57:1 in 
which the-ZDYQ is paralleled to the men of ChSD, and in this passage 
the righteous man is said to perish but nobody cares about it. In the 
next verse, according to one possible translation, the one that enters 
ShLM may be the righteous man. The same form of ZDYQ is found 
in the song of praise in Isaiah 24:16, which is said to be a late text. In 
this verse the glory is given to the righteous in the vision of God’s judg- 
ment. Again the article is attached to ZDYQ in Ezekiel 18:20 and 
33:12, 13. In these verses it is declared that man is responsible for his 
own righteousness or wickedness, and the righteous person is warned 
that his own righteousness will not save him if he commits sin. 
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In Isaiah 5 :23 there is the plural form of ZDYQ. They are people 
from whom the wicked take away the ZDQH. In Isaiah 60:21 the 
inhabitants of the restored city of Zion are called ZDYQYM, the plural 
form of ZDYQ, and those in Ezekiel 23 :45 are to judge sinners. 


D. Participle MZDYQ. 


The participle of ZDQ in the causative stem is found in the singu- 
lar in Isaiah 50:8, and in the plural in Isaiah 5:23. In the former the 
word refers to God, the judge, who declares the faithful to be righteous. 
In the latter the word signifies the unbelievers, the judges, who falsely 
declare the wicked to be righteous for a bribe. 


E. Verbs TZDONH, TZDOY, YZDYQ. 


ZDQ is found under three stems, namely, simple, plurative, and 
causative. In Ezekiel 16:52 the simple stem merely indicates the state 
of righteousness, in Ezekiel 16:51 the plurative stem has the sense of 
making appear righteous, and in Isaiah 53:11 the causative stem signi- 
fies declaring to be righteous or bringing righteousness. Manifestly 
these interpretations are unsatisfactory and awkward on the surface; 
but they may be better than translating the plurative form and the 
causative form by the same English word justify, as is done quite 
frequently. 

Not all references in the Latter Prophets have been dealt with in 
this brief survey, but it is already clear that the concept of righteous- 
ness cannot be distributed into various pigeon-holes of a prearranged 
system of ethics. The idea of ZDQH is primarily of God. It is closely 
related to salvation, and the messianic rule is described in terms of 
ZDQH. It may be stated parenthetically that there is no word in He- 
brew that can be properly translated victory, and even the post-Biblical 
Hebrew word NZChWN has no basic sense of overcoming an enemy 
in battle. There should be no Bible in English containing the word 
victory, except in the New Testament in which the only victory is that 
over death! At any rate, it is to be noted that the references to ZDQH 
in relation to God are surprisingly few compared to those having to do 
with man. God’s ZDQH is revealed to religious man. In fact it is 
bestowed upon him; and he may become a partaker of that divine 
property. Man’s ZDQH thus acquired renders him immune to God’s 
punishment. He attains ShLM and he shall not die. 

The proportion of the references to God by the word ZDYQ is 
likewise meagre. He is said to be ZDYQ in relation to salvation. The 
messiah is ZDYQ. He saves himself, is satisfied by his own knowl- 
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edge, and brings righteousness to many sinners. The people of the 
restored city of Zion are ZDYQYM. The righteous man is a person 
who meditates upon God’s name. He lives by his faith. He is spared 
in God’s judgment. He is ChSYD, which means a saintly man. He is 
a man of ShLM. Therefore he is precious to God, and in fact he is 
God’s property. 

Thus the Haggadic dictum of Yudan ben Simon or Rabbi Simon, 
“Great is the power of the prophets who compare the creature to its 
creator” (6), is confirmed ; and one is reminded of the imitatio dei of 
Abba Saul on Exodus 15:2 (7). The righteous person is the one who 
walks in the way of God. The world exists only on the merits of the 
ZDYQ (8), and some ZDYQYM can even contest the decrees of God 
(9). Chasidism of the Beshet, Ba‘al Shem Tov, has its own ZDYOYM. 
Chasidism is neither a new school of theology, nor a new sect of Juda- 
ism, but a natural community with its leaders, ZDYQYM. There is no 
emphasis on teaching as such, for the true ZDYQ as the embodiment 
and the manifestation of ’ChWD, i.e. principle of union with God, is 
himself the Torah. KWNH, i.e. principle of intention directing one’s 
whole existence towards God or complete mental and spiritual immer- 
sion of oneself into the divine, recalls the righteous meditating on the 
name of God in the Bible, even as the Hindu faithful meditating on the 
mystic syllable “Om!” 

Some ZDYQYM had a miraculous power like some saints in 
Muhammedanism. The words, Islam and Muslim, are based upon the 
root which is ShLM in Hebrew, though in these Arabic words the idea 
of submission rather than that of peace is dominant. At any rate, a 
Muslim is a person who submitted himself to God. Such a person may 
be compared to the ZDYQ, for it is stated in the Quran that ‘Whoever 
embraces Islam (i.e. a Muslim), he seeks after the right way” (10). 

Once again the principle of KWNH in Chasidism may be com- 
pared to the absorption in the Dhyana sect of Buddhism in which man 
realizes the nature of the Buddha and becomes the Buddha-man, as the 
true ZDYQ is the God-man. Such a man knows no death. He is satis- 
fied by his own knowledge of the substance of the universe and he is 
at peace forever. It may appear far-fetched to compare Chasidism to 
Dhy4anaism ; but in this comparison there is the example set by Buber 
(11). 

Until about a quarter of a century ago, the students of the Bible 
in America seem to have studied too much history of religions, sociol- 
ogy, philosophy, and psychology, and too little contents of the Bible. 
Now our students are interested more in the “theological” interpreta- 
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tion of the Bible. This is very often the case among Christian students 
in some seminaries, with a view to reaching the predetermined goal in 
the New Testament—the Christ and his Church. Of course, this is 
justified for those Christian believers who admit the dogma. However, 
in actuality they are beginning to neglect the broader background, and 
so there is always the danger of losing the perspective. At the same 
time, only a fraction of the students elect to study Biblical and cognate 
languages, not to speak of the acquirement of the real ability to use 
them. And as for Judaism, with all its gems of Israel shining through 
the history of civilized mankind, very little is understood by the gentile 
students. Not one of these subjects should be neglected. There is no 
short-cut to the study of the Bible. May the proper understanding and 
appreciation of it bring forth more righteous men and women who will 
walk in the path of God. 

It appears that the concept of righteousness in the Latter Prophets, 
which becomes particularly significant in the exilic and post-exilic 
literature, an element of meditative mysticism begins to play an im- 
portant role. Righteousness is a means of emancipation from worldly 
bonds and fetters, and the attainment of the state of enlightenment en- 
ables the righteous person to live beyond the category of good or bad. 
This may be the true meaning of life and death in Ezekiel 18:22, 26, 
and this may be the destination of the meditative sage in Psalm 1:2. 
The Biblical righteousness is that everlasting saintliness found in the 
faithful one who has dedicated himself to God. The righteous person 
partakes of God’s nature, and he embodies God’s ShLM. Therefore 
he is free of earthly rules of conduct. He is a God-man. The world 
needs the saints! 
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DISCIPLES SERVING OUR DAY 
By 
RONALD E. Ossorn 


(Address delivered in Indiana Christian Ministers Annual Retreat.) 


HE time has passed—if indeed it ever existed—when we could 

think of any portion of Christendom as having the whole answer 

to the needs of mankind. Our mission is too vast, the world too 
wide, the hunger of human hearts too keen, the gift of God too glorious, 
for one group anywhere to be sufficient. The twentieth century will 
never be saved by the Presbyterians or the Episcopalians or the Metho- 
dists or the Disciples. It will not be redeemed by the dollars and the 
dynamism of American Protestantism, by the brilliant gloom of con- 
tinental theology, by the prayers of the Eastern Orthodox rising with 
their incense, by the Roman blend of Mary-mysticism with papal poli- 
tics. The aristocratic burden-bearing of white Christians will not suf- 
fice. Certainly no one man nor the graduates of any one school can be 
seriously regarded as the hope of Zion. The redemption of the whole 
world is the mission of the whole church. 

Yet each of us must serve gladly and wisely in that part of the 
kingdom where the Providence of God has placed us. We are respons- 
ible for our small corner. The task of Disciples in our day, then, along 
with the whole Church of Christ, is to bend every effort toward bring- 
ing the gospel of God to bear upon the needs of our time. With that 
purpose ever before us, we must let God lead us and all our fellow 
Christians in realizing a church which is equal to its mission. We have 
a duty to our day. So it is our intention to consider the needs of our 
time, the answer in the gospel of God, the duty of the church, and—in 
the light of all these—the task of the Disciples. 


I 


What then are the needs of our time? Without trying to be origi- 
nal or profound, or yet assuming a commentator’s air of omniscience, 
it is possible to point out some obvious needs. 

First is the need for moral integrity. It is not the approaching 
election alone which has made this a year of investigations. Evil cries 
aloud in our streets. And who are the guilty? Not just punks and 
thugs and alley rats and dead-end kids, but the pride of our eyes: our 
basketball heroes, the cream of our youth in West Point gray, the first 
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citizens of our communities—college graduates, public servants, pro- 
fessional men, business executives, banking officials. There is no easy 
solution. Gangbusters, Texas Rangers, Boston Blackie, and Dick Tracy 
keep on intoning, “Crime Does Not Pay.” Yet crime marches on. It 
is not enough to know right from wrong, to be reminded of some other 
sinner’s downfall. Each new evildoer is proud. He is smart; he will 
beat the racket. Only to a small degree do our immorality and delin- 
quency arise out of ignorance; they are the fruit of sin. Our world 
needs moral integrity. It needs to cry out, 


Create in me a clean heart, O God; 
And renew a right spirit within me (Psalm 51:10). 


Again, our world needs personal adequacy. Life is not easy. One 
by one, and sometimes with a sudden shock, men and women discover 
that they are not living in the never-never land of childhood fairy 
stories, of adolescent romance, of their daydreams. All of our dealings 
are with persons as imperfect as ourselves. Sinful men often exercise 
selfish power and darken the destinies of millions. Death rides our 
highways and strikes from our skies and ever lurks in the shadow of 
carelessness. Illness weakens and perhaps tortures our dearest and 
best. Disappointment dashes our fondest and most sacred hopes. War 
clouds overhang our future. When we see a group of draftees setting 
out for camp, or leave a hospital room where there is pain without hope, 
or lead another sorrowing family through the iron gates to an open 
grave, the old Psalm wells up within our soul: “Out of the depths have 
I cried unto thee, O Lord” (Psalm 130:1). And there is only one 
answer: ‘My grace is sufficient for you” (2 Cor. 12:9). 

Once more, our world needs spiritual insight. In an age of secu- 
larism, the lure of pagan prizes constantly dangles before our eyes— 
wealth without service, prestige without excellence, sex without love, 
fame without worth, power without control, pleasure without meaning, 
glamor without goodness, thrills without responsibility, leadership 
without wisdom, religion without righteousness. For these deceptive 
goals the energies of a nation are poured out. To dramatize them the 
throbbing turbines of Hoover Dam send electricity pulsing over the 
wires to Hollywood, and the air is filled with radio waves. To publi- 
cize them our mountains are stripped of their forests, and miles of pa- 
per run through our presses. We are confronted at every turn by the 
standards of a pagan world which often run counter to our Christian 
principles. But after so long we are tempted to quit resisting. Then 
we become so conditioned that we fail to discern the clash of ideals. We 
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face a predicament from which there is but one escape, and that de- 
scribed by the apostle: “Do not be conformed to this world, but be 
transformed by the renewal of your mind” (Rom. 12:2). 

Furthermore, our world needs wholeness. It is cleft by a great 
fault sundering east from west. And all our armament, necessary as it 
may seem, is but a wedge to widen the breach. Forty-three billion dol- 
lars for a military budget! That is one year’s price to us of our separa- 
tion, but it builds no bridge of understanding or redemption. Yet this 
is only one of the cracks in our world. There is a split between Euro- 
pean imperialism and Asiatic nationalism, a schism between men who 
are white and men who are colored. All the fissures do not represent 
conflict. But those are equally dangerous which, like the great gulf 
between the rich man and Lazarus, present in life as well as in death, 
reveal our privileged sense of detachment from the world’s need, our 
unconcern that half of humanity cannot read, that children hunger, that 
men are exploited, that women weep. The fires of hatred may sweep 
over the entire world, but they cannot make it whole. A super H-bomb 
might conceivably fuse all earth’s elements in a cosmic flash, but still 
the spirits of men would not be one. Our world needs wholeness. 
Malachi built the bridge, and Jesus opened it to all mankind : 


Have we not all one Father? 
Did not one God create us? 
(Mal. 2:10. The Bible: 
An American Translation) 


Not to exhaust the list, then, but to move on, we may see these 
four needs as symptomatic of the world’s condition: the need for moral 
integrity, the need for personal adequacy, the need for spiritual insight, 
the need for wholeness. As we have already suggested, let us now ob- 
serve at greater length the answer to these and all human problems, 
which has been entrusted to the church. 


II 


The answer is the Gospel of God. It is that gospel which the 
church is to proclaim in word and life. “The love of Christ controls 
us. . . . We are ambassadors for Christ, God making his appeal 
through us” (2 Cor. 5:14, 20). We are “servant[s] of Jesus Christ, 

. set apart for the gospel of God” (Rom. 1:1). This gospel is so 
tremendous in its sweep that we can never do it justice. Yet to the best 
of our ability we must proclaim it and demonstrate it in the experience 
of the church. 
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It is good news of God’s eternity. In a world of constant change 
we need the assurance of the unchanging. 


Before the mountains were brought forth, 
Or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 


Even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God. 
(Psalm 90:2) 


In the frenzy and the emptiness of our lives we need to give ear to the 
divine word, 


Be still, and know that I am God (Psalm 46:10). 


The gospel speaks of God’s judgment. We have let judgment go 
out of our religion and have become a generation of self-satisfied sin- 
ners. For we take ourselves as the standard. If a man drives faster 
than we do, he is reckless; if he drives slower he ought to be barred 
from the highways as a traffic hazard. If a man earns more than we 
do, he is overpaid; if he gets less he is incompetent. If someone has 
more education than we have, he has gone to seed by degrees ; if he has 
less, he is an ignoramus. If he is more reserved than we, he is a stuffed 
shirt; if he is less reserved he is crude or even vulgar. If he preaches 
longer than we do he is an undisciplined bore ; if he finishes in less time 
he is intellectually shallow. If he prays more than we, he is too pious 
and likely unwholesome in his religion ; if he prays less, he is unspiritual. 
It is always comfortable, measuring ourselves by ourselves and com- 
paring ourselves with ourselves. But ultimately we must be judged 
against perfection. The standard is no arbitrary rule laid down by 
God ; it is God himself in whose image we have been made but whom 
we so imperfectly reveal in our lives. 

Not as individuals alone but as a community do we fall under the 
judgment of God. Jesus held before men the claims of the kingdom of 
God, wherein all of life is ordered in accordance with the divine will. 
The tragedy and confusion of our day are the best evidence of how far 
short we have fallen. Yet as preachers we have seemingly forgotten 
that the gospel of God is the gospel of the kingdom, which is a gospel of 
judgment. We acquit ourselves of deliverances against the sins of 
Russian communism, but all too often fail to discern that both east and 
west stand condemned by the righteousness of God. We denounce 
apartheid in South Africa or the exclusion of a Chinese family from a 
new residential district in San Francisco. But as the racial complexion 
of our own parish changes, we move our church to the suburbs. The 
decline in the preaching of social righteousness in the past decade and 
the concurrent rise of sermonizing on peace of mind ought to cause us 
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some misgiving. Does it reflect a true theological advance? Or rather 
have we found a way of escape from the bewildering loneliness of the 
prophet to the cozy intimacy of the counselor? 

The business of the church is to confront men, individually and 
collectively, with the reality of God. ‘For as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts 
than your thoughts” (Isa. 55:9). Thus saith our God. Only when 
we hear him do we know the words of the ancient confession to be 
true of ourselves: 


We have erred and strayed from thy ways like lost sheep. We 
have followed too much the devices and desires of our own hearts. . . 
We have left undone those things which we ought to have done; And 
we have done those things which we ought not to have done; And there 
is no health in us. 


\We hate to say it, but when we are brought to admit our own insuffi- 
ciency before the judgment of God, we are ready to lay hold upon his 
grace. For the divine Judge is also our Savior. Thus we cry with 
ibn-Gabirol, the Plato of Judaism: 


From Thee to Thee I fly to win 

A place of refuge, and within 

Thy shadow from Thy anger hide, 
Until Thy wrath be turned aside. 


Unto Thy mercy I will cling 
Until Thou hearken pitying; 
Nor will I quit my hold of Thee, 
Until Thy blessing lighten me. 
(Sachar, Abraham L., A History 
of the Jews, 3d ed., p. 173) 


It is the gospel of the saving and ever present God which the 
church must hold out to a generation whose sin is exceeded only by its 
inward hunger. For only as we bring men to see God, to fear him, 
to love him, to yield to him, to know him, to serve him, will we have 
better men or a better world. All our easy ways of salvation are dead- 
end streets—pass a law, organize a committee, appropriate another bil- 
lion, drop a well-placed A-bomb, launch an investigation. It is God 
who changes men and through changed men changes the world. 

So as preachers of the unsearchable riches of Christ, we are en- 
gaged in the only business which can save this generation. We are 
ambassadors for Christ, set apart for the gospel of God. In the light 
of such a responsibility how do the programs and achievements of our 
churches measure up? We have developed so many standards of suc- 
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cess—attendance, enthusiasm, popularity, influence, buildings, organi- 
zation, money-raising, music, salary. But here is the real test of all 
our labor. Are we meeting the needs of our time with the divine 
answer? Are we reaching men’s hearts with the gospel of God? 


III 


Let us now consider the duty of the Church. In the scriptural 
figure, the church is the body of Christ. “We are to grow up in every 
way into him who is the head, into Christ, from whom the whole body, 
. . . when each part is working properly, . . . upbuilds itself in love” 
(Eph. 4:15, 16). As the body of Christ, the church, like its Lord, must 
demonstrate in its own life an answer to the needs of our time; it must 
manifest the gospel of God. 

At once it becomes apparent that, whatever other duty the church 
may have in the twentieth century, she must face the problem of her 
own unity. Our Lord prayed for all who should believe in him, that 
they might all be one, so that the world might believe (John 17:21). 
In a day which so desperately needs moral integrity, how can the church 
pretend that the peculiarities which have divided the denominations are 
any longer valid? Men need spiritual adequacy. Yet it is not the 
monopoly, nor indeed does it spring from, an Episcopal clergy standing 
in apostolic succession, nor Presbyterian theology, nor Methodist or- 
ganization, nor the local autonomy of the Baptists, nor the plea of the 
Disciples. Those Christians whose lives God makes into a constant 
pageant of triumph are victorious in spite of, not because of, their de- 
nominational connection. No one can seriously believe that sectarian 
religion can meet the need for spiritual insight in a secular age. And 
as for our world’s need for wholeness, does not the church blaspheme 
when she preaches to a pagan race a unity which she denies within her 
own life? 

It is amazing how richly God has used the varied assortment of 
denominations which human diversity and historical circumstance have 
developed. How strangely true the Master’s word has been proved: 
“Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them” (Matt. 18:20 ASV). Through the worship and 
the life of many sects the gospel of God has come to men. However 
cynical we may be about the theology or practice of some of these 
groups, we cannot gainsay the testimony of the Master: “There am I.” 
The voice of the apostle also rings clear: “No one can say ‘Jesus is 
Lord’ except by the Holy Spirit” (1 Cor. 12:3). Precisely because God 
is in the life of all the communions, we must seek oneness with them all. 
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For just as the body is one and has many members, and all the 

— of the body, though many, are one body, so it is with 
Pe 

For the body does not consist of one member but of many... . 
The eye cannot say to the hand, “I have no need of you,” nor again the 
head to the feet, “I have no need of you.” . . . If one member suffers, 
all suffer together ; if one member is honored, all rejoice together. 

Now you are the body of Christ, and individually members of it 
(1 Cor. 12:12, 14, 21, 26, 27). 

The duty of the church is to realize her own unity. 

In the twentieth century Christians have sought this unity in var- 
ious ways. One approach is practical, through interchurch cooperation. 
Followers of Christ today are doing effectively together many tasks 
which were done poorly if at all by the separate denominations. 
Through local and state councils, through the National Council of 
Churches, and through the Commission on Life and Work of the World 
Council of Churches common tasks have been carried out—relief and 
reconstruction, comity, the work of Christian education, the Call to 
united Christian youth action, missions among migrant workers, re- 
ligious radio broadcasting, evangelism of whole cities or campuses or 
army posts. Such cooperation doubtless will increase, as it should. Yet 
it does not represent full Christian unity, for the denominations retain 
their separate existence. 

Another approach has been theological. Through the conferences 
on Faith and Order, which led up to the formation of the World Coun- 
cil and now continue under its auspices, Christians of various doctrinal 
traditions examine together the foundations of their faith. It is not 
to be wondered at that these conferences have not produced a common 
theology. Whenever the church has been free, there has been variety 
in its thinking. The significant fact is that members of the various 
communions and continents are thinking together about the same issues, 
a thing which has never before happened on so large or so dramatic a 
scale. And by this process the life and mind of all the participating 
churches is being enriched. Yet if we wait for the theologians to pro- 
duce a common body of agreement as a basis for Christian union, we 
must wait a long, long time. Historically, theology has followed Chris- 
tian experience, not produced it. 

So Christian statesmen in America, impatient with our inherited 
divisions, have been seeking the outlines of a united church. In 1946 
our International Convention joined with the General Conference of 
the Congregational-Christian Churches in calling for a Conference on 
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Church Union, open to all communions which now recognize one an- 
other’s ministers and members. To the first meeting at Greenwich, 
Connecticut, in 1949 came duly appointed representatives from nine 
religious bodies—three Methodist groups (two of which are Negro), 
the Presbyterians (U. S. and U. S. A.), Disciples, Congregational- 
Christians, Evangelical and Reformed, and the Association of Com- 
munity Churches. Other communions have been watching the pro- 
gress with great interest. The genius of the movement is to unite all 
Christians who are ready to unite, to realize in America an emerging 
ecumenical church. It is possible that the resulting United Church of 
Christ would have from 15 million to 25 million members in the United 
States and would give a powerful impetus to further movements to- 
ward union both here and around the world. 

Some problems immediately occur to us. What about the ordi- 
nances? Each congregation of the United Church would be free to 
determine its order of worship, its manner of administering the sacra- 
ments, and its procedure for receiving new members, including those 
who come from other congregations. What about the congregation 
itself? As already suggested, each local body would be free in its in- 
ternal life, recognizing at the same time responsibility along with other 
congregations for those matters which are the concern of the church 
at large. The Conference on Church Union is still prayerfully at work 
drafting a plan of union. Possibilities are that in from five to twenty 
years we shall be confronted with the opportunity of realizing in Ameri- 
can Protestantism such a union as earlier generations would scarcely 
have dreamed possible. Such an ecumenical community, gathering up 
the rich heritage and partial loyalties of all the merging bodies, would 
then provide an opportunity for each of us to bear witness to the truth 
we have received, but to bear that witness within the breadth of a com- 
mon fellowship rather than in our present isolation. Anyone can dis- 
cern problems in a venture so daring. But the biggest issue of all is 
the matter of union itself. For such a consummation Disciples have 
prayed. May we never hear the Voice of Judgment saying of us: 


To what then shall I compare the men of this generation, and what 
are they like? They are like children sitting in the market place and 
calling to one another, 

“We piped to you, and you did not dance ; 
we wailed, and you did not weep’” (Luke 7:31, 32). 


We have tried to say that if Christians are to meet the needs of 
cur time with the gospel of God the duty of the church is to realize 
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under God its own unity. With this broad picture in the background, 
let us focus our attention upon our own communion. 


IV 


What then is the task of the Disciples? 

The point of everything said so far is that Disciples must not think 
of themselves as God’s only hope in such a day as this. Our task is to 
take our place with the whole Church of Christ in meeting the needs of 
our time with the gospel of God. That means that our business is to 
labor with all other Christians in helping God to realize a church equal 
to the task he has committed to us all. 

For many of us this will involve a shift of emphasis from “our- 
selves as a people” to the whole “church of Christ upon earth” which 
we have all along insisted is “essentially, intentionally, and constitu- 
tionally one.” Some of us used to be fond of a sermon which rested 
upon invidious comparisons—‘“Which Church Would Jesus Join?” 
Now as we consider the controversy and suspicion which have all too 
often prevailed among us we cannot be at all certain that the Lord would 
pick us first among all the rest. The fact that we have a baptistery and 
a communion table and deacons to take up the offering and at least two 
elders in every church might not weigh too heavily with him. We are 
coming, at times uncomfortably, to suspect that the Son of God is not 
interested in umpiring contests among churches. We are beginning to 
discern that his redemptive mission is to make us all one, and to break 
down the dividing walls of hostility, that he might create in himself one 
new man in place of the many, so making peace, and might reconcile us 
all to God in one body through the cross (cf. Eph. 2:14-16). 

Our task then is to strengthen and develop among all Disciples the 
principle of unity. “If one member suffers, all suffer together ; if one 
member is honored, all rejoice together.’ We must help our people to 
give expression to this principle, both within the life of the brotherhood 
and in the great church at large. We face a particular problem at this 
point because of two emphases in our tradition which have often become 
crossed. One is a doctrine, a scriptural emphasis, the ecumenical prin- 
ciple; the other is a psychological quirk, a delusion, the perfectionist 
emphasis. Through all the years these two forces have been at work 
in our life. 

On the one hand the ecumenical principle has been at work. Out 
of the extreme isolationism and independency which our frontier en- 
vironment and our violent reaction against sectarian ecclesiasticism 
imposed upon us at the beginning, has emerged the movement toward 
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cooperation. It began in county and district evangelistic efforts, in 
Bethany College, in the first general convention in 1849, in the organi- 
zation of state missionary societies. It has eventuated in the present 
structure of brotherhood cooperation—the globe-girdling ministry of 
the United Christian Missionary Society, the National Benevolent As- 
sociation, the Board of Church Extension, the Pension Fund, the Board 
of Higher Education, the Christian Board of Publication, the various 
state societies, and many other enterprises. The philosophy of the new 
Commission on Brotherhood Finance, which is to determine the budget 
of Unified Promotion on the basis of need reveals the spirit of co- 
operation, of mutual trust and common endeavor. The matrix binding 
all of these efforts into one common fellowship has been the Inter- 
national Convention, open to every Disciple, a source of common in- 
spiration, a forum for common discussion, a means for common action. 
The International Convention has recognized its larger ecumenical re- 
sponsibilities and has provided the brotherhood with a means of inter- 
church cooperation. Thus in October, 1938, under the presidency of 
Dean Kershner, at the earliest opportunity and as its first order of busi- 
ness, the convention unanimously ratified the constitution of the World 
Council of Churches. At the same time there has been abundant Chris- 
tian liberty. The most cooperative congregation among the Disciples 
is as free as any responsible church of Christ can possibly be. 

On the other hand and at the same time the perfectionist delusion 
has been working at cross-purposes with the ecumenical principle. Per- 
fectionism is not perfection; rather is it the belief in the correctness of 
one’s own tenets and practices to the exclusion of all others. It is the 
conviction that one’s own righteousness is alone pleasing to God. This 
mischievous notion, strangely twisting the ideal of restoration and 
shamefully ignoring the principle of unity, has plagued us for more 
than a century. It has led to one sharp division among us and has pro- 
duced a new tension which may some day reach the breaking point. It 
seems fair to say that perfectionist individualism has been a major fac- 
tor in the rise of independent missions and of competing conventions 
among us. Yet perfectionism is not a Christian principle; it is contrary 
to the apostolic admonition: “In humility count others better than 
yourselves” (Phil. 2:3). The most discerning of our independent 
leaders have realized this and have made efforts toward a cooperative 
fellowship among such missionaries. Yet unfortunately their proposed 
scheme seems to be in competition with the older cooperative work of 
the brotherhood. 

Now one is not supposed to talk about these things in public. He 
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is supposed to pretend that they do not exist, to hope that some dark 
night our problems will fold their tents like the Arabs and silently steal 
away. But they have not left us. While we have ignored the difficul- 
ties, a whole crop of schools dedicated to the perfectionist principle has 
sprung up among us. And a host of zealous young men has gone into 
the ministry, plausibly wedding perfectionism to the ideal of restora- 
tion. So scores of churches have been blinded to their ecumenical re- 
sponsibility and have become sectarian in attitude if not in doctrine. 
And the perfectionist delusion grows apace. 

Now I am proposing that the task of Disciples who would serve 
our day is to overcome a false principle by a true one, to drive out the 
perfectionist delusion by holding forth the divine claims of the ecumeni- 
cal principle. I am not proposing that we exclude anyone from the 
brotherhood. We could not if we wanted to, and as for myself I do not 
want to. The eye cannot say to the hand, “I have no need of you.” [ 
do not believe we will make much progress by the use of force, relying 
on lawsuits or other restraints to combat viewpoints we do not like. The 
only way to win a battle of ideas is with truer ideas plainly and openly 
stated in the spirit of Christ. Disciples need to develop and proclaim 
a philosophy of cooperation which makes the ecumenical principle clear 
to every Christian. At present we are carrying on this struggle under 
cover and pretty largely with prejudices. We need to recruit a ministry 
dedicated to the whole task of the whole church in the whole world. 
We need to educate our ministry in schools, both undergraduate and 
graduate, where the ecumenical principle is cherished. We need to 
bring hosts of our people into our cooperative conventions where they 
may catch the spirit of world Christian fellowship and may glimpse a 
vision of the whole Church of God. 

The Everlasting Wisdom has graciously set us down in the midst 
of a brotherhood which we love and which we know as Disciples of 
Christ. Yet our moments of richest fellowship in that brotherhood 
have been marked by an aspect of incompleteness. For they have 
haunted us with the dream of an even broader and dearer communion 
with all who name the name of Christ. God is now calling us to help 
him realize through all his followers a church which by its unity can 
more adequately minister to the needs of our time. “Who is sufficient 
for these things?’ Only those Christians who have been laid hold upon 
by the gospel of God. “As men of sincerity, as commissioned by God, 
in the sight of God we speak in Christ” (2 Cor. 2:16, 17). Thus Dis- 
ciples serve our day. 





